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NEGOTIATING MACHINERY IN PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN ' 


Persons of civilian status engaged in 
public employment in Great Britain generally 
enjoy full freedom of association and rights of 
negotiation in regard to the terms and con- 
ditions of their employment, and their position 
is not substantially different in this respect 
from that of persons engaged in private em- 
ployment. 

Civil servants are persons serving a 
Government department in a civilian capacity, 
whose remuneration is paid wholly out of 
moneys provided by Parliament. This includes 
both white-collar employees of Government 
agencies (nonindustrial) and blue-collar workers 
employed in Government ordnance factories, 
shipyards, etc. (industrial). Not included among 
civil servants are, for example, employees in 
the nationalized industries who are employed 
by the boards responsible for operating the 
industries. 


' Nonindustrial Civil Service 


The machinery for negotiating the terms 

‘of employment in the nonindustrial Civil Service 
is known as the Joint Whitley Councils. The 
name ‘‘Whitley Council’’ is derived from the 
report of a committee on the Relations between 
Employers and Employees, appointed in 1916 
under the chairmanship of J. H. Whitley, then 
speaker of the House of Commons. There is a 
| National Whitley Council for the negotiation of 
employment conditions in the nonindustrial 
Civil Service as a whole, and there are Depart- 
mental Whitley Councils. These councils are 
composed of an ‘‘Official (employer) Side’’ 
consisting of senior civil servants representing 
| the Crown and a ‘‘Staff (employee) Side”’ con- 
sisting of representatives of the staff associa- 
tions. Much of the negotiation is, in fact, 
conducted informally between one or two repre- 
sentatives of each side of the Whitley Council. 
To secure recognition for the purposes of nego- 
tiation, an association must be able to estab- 
| lish that it is representative of the category of 
staff concerned. National recognition is granted 
by the Treasury for nonindustrial staff employed 
throughout the Service and by Departments for 


staff employed only in one Department of the 
Service. (In the United Kingdom, the Treasury 
not only has this prerogative, it also repre- 
sents the Government as the employer in dis- 
cussions and negotiations affecting civil serv- 
ants.) 


Industrial Civil Service 


In the industrial Civil Service, a perma- 
nent Joint Co-ordinating Committee for Govem- 
ment Industrial Establishments exists to nego- 
tiate employment terms, while wages are 
negotiated by Trade Joint Councils covering 
the industrial employees in their respective 
trades. Matters other than wage and trade 
questions (i.e., domestic matters such as de- 
partmental regulations affecting industrial em- 
ployees) are discussed in Departmental Joint 
Councils. The Official Side of these councils 
consists of representatives of the employing 
departments concerned, together with a repre- 
sentative of the Ministry of Labour. The Staff 
Side consists of representatives of the unions 
concerned, its composition being a matter for 
the trade unions to determine. 

Agreements reached by the Joint Councils 
can be implemented without specific Parliamen- 
tary approval and are very rarely discussed in 
Parliament. Wages and salaries are, however, 
shown in each Department’s annual estimate of 
expenditure, which requires Parliamentary 
approval. 


Arbitration 


Matters relative to employment conditions 
on which agreement between the Government 
departments and the recognized associations 
of nonindustrial civil servants has not been 
reached may be referred to the Civil Service 
Arbitration Tribunal, established’ under the In- 
dustrial Courts Act, 1919. The Tribunal con- 
sists of an independent chairman, appointed by 
the Minister of Labour after consultation with 





. Summary of Labour Attache Paper No. 33, 
as revised by the British Ministry of Labour, June 
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the two sides of the Council, one member 
(drawn from a panel) representing the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer and a third member (also 
drawn from a panel) representing the Staff Side 
of the National Whitley Council. The panels 
are appointed by the Minister of Labour. When 
members of the panels are unable to agree, the 
matter is decided by the independent member. 
The arbitration tribunal used for differ- 
ences affecting Government industrial employ- 
ees is usually the Industrial Court, which has 
a composition similar to that of the Tribunal. 


Other Public Employment 


Joint negotiating machinery similar to 
that in the Civil Service exists for all other 
branches of British public employment, e.g., 
Whitley Councils for the National Health Serv- 
ice and the Burnham committees dealing with 
remuneration of teachers in primary, secondary, 
and technical schools. Once the negotiating 
bodies have agreed upon wages and working 
conditions, their findings are generally sub- 
mitted to the Minister concerned, e.g., the 
Minister of Health or the Minister of Education. 


Legal Position of Public Employees 
in Industrial Disputes 


Legal provisions on strike action by 
public employees apply to all public employees 
except the police force which is, in effect, 


forbidden to strike by the terms of the Police 
Act of 1919. However, although striking is not 
illegal, it is adisciplinary offense for civil 
servants, and strikes do not in fact, occur. 

Certain restrictions upon the right of em- 


ployees in public utilities to strike are con- 


tained in the Conspiracy and Protection of 
Property Act of 1875, which provides that a 
person employed in a gas or water supply un- 
dertaking, who willfully or maliciously breaks 
his contract, knowing that his action will de- 
prive the consumers of their supply, is liable 
to prosecution. This provision was later ex- 
tended to electricity undertakings under the 
Electricity (Supply) Act, 1919. The Conspiracy 
Act contains a further provision that a person 
willfully and maliciously breaking a contract 
of service, knowing that the probable conse- 
quences of so doing will be to endanger human 
life or cause serious bodily injury or expose 
valuable property to destruction or serious 
injury, is liable to prosecution. 


Dismissal 


Established (permanent) civil servants 
have tenure and pension rights and, thus, are 
removed from office only for serious miscon- 
duct. Such removals are rare. Nonestablished 
(temporary) civil servants will normally be 
separated when the work for which they were 
engaged has been completed. Otherwise, they 
can be given advance notice of termination 
without a cause being cited. 
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INTERNATIONAL 








Pakistan 


Limited Employment Opportunities. The 
Pakistan Secretary for Health, Labour, and 
Social Welfare estimated on July 9 that 75,000 
unskilled Pakistani workers (including women 
and children), 13,000 skilled workers, and 500 
white-collar, professional workers were regis- 
tered at employment exchanges in Great Britain. 
About 5,000 workers were registered as unem- 
ployed. Two days earlier, the Pakistan Central 
Government had issued an announcement on the 
problem of employment for Pakistani emigrants. 

The Pakistan Government noted that the 
restrictive immigration legislation introduced 
under the Commonwealth Immigrants Act of 1962 
has virtually blocked traditional employment 
opportunities for Pakistani nationals in the 
United Kingdom. As a result, Pakistani emi- 
grants are now showing more interest in job 
opportunities in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. The Government warned, however, that 
no demand exists there for the unskilled worker 
group to which the majority of emigrants be- 
long. 

Although some jobs are available for 
skilled workers in West Germany, knowledge of 
the German language and the ability to adjust 
to local living conditions are essential, the 
Government pointed out. Further, because of 
economic and social factors, the preferential 
labor agreements between member nations of 
the Common Market, German industrial con- 
cerns generally import the labor they require 
from neighboring European countries. For these 
reasons, the Government considers very few 
employment opportunities in German concerns 
exist for Pakistani skilled workers.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Karachi. 


Steel 


Conditions in the Steel Industry Surveyed. 
Reports on labor conditions and the economic 


situation facing iron and steel enterprises in 
the free world were studied at the third trien- 
nial conference of the Steel Department of the 
International Metalworkers’ Federation (IMF), 
an International Trade Secretariat (ITS). The 
conference was held at Duisburg, Germany, in 
May of this year. 

The following tabulations summarize 
some information on steel labor costs in a 
selected number of countries. The data are 
based on a survey made in 1960 by the Inter- 
national Metalworkers’ Federation, which was 
studied by the conference: 


Gross Wage Net 








wages cost earnings 
Hourly average 
Austria.........0...... $0. 462 $0. 686 $0.519 
Belgium .............- . 883 1.211 - 933 
Denmark............... 1.007 1.116 1.051 
Finland................ 809 . 974 . 861 
t,o .610 1. 005 -635 
Germany, Federal 
Republic .......... .778 1.117 . 762 
Fastiehisics. sissies - . 872 1.150 . 856 
Sis in incite reais os .510 . 844 - 599 
JOGRB i rian. . 394 -615 . 526 
Luxembourg............ 1.018 1. 437 1.074 
Netherlands...........  .700 1.155 .695 
Norway ............. 1.030 1.220 1. 056 
Sweden................ 1.170 1.324 1.213 
United Kingdom... ~ . 952 1.043 - 966 
United States...... 3.106 3.874 3.316 
Percent of gross hourly wages 
represented by-- 
Paid Social insurance 
holidays contributions 
Austria............... 19.9 13.2 
Belgium .............. 12.0 12.9 
France ........ 0. esses 9.1 16.1 
Germany, Federal 
Republic ............ 9.5 16.4 
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Tabulation--C ontinued 


Delite iaAk .cisidivsinaon 10. 2 25.8 
BONE aisha oct ditig oobi es vs 9.3 (1) 
Luxembourg............ 9.2 14.6 
Netherlands ............ 13.6 13.6 


1 Not available. 


Percent of increase 
in employment, 1955-60 


NE Saisie icain scree 20.8 
| Ba Aas Eee oe 8.8 
I ore ie ica, 10.4 
SNEED 3y daa: fe ahca aout is? 
Germany, Federal 

OS EO ee 41.9 
ID Spee ene emis ne 29.6 
Luxembourg .............. 10.6 
Netherlands ................ 20.4 
EIN, vies inp s'ns Cbs seen <n 49.2 
SI 5 18.9 
United Kingdon .......... 5.1 


A contrary movement took place in the industry 
in the United States, where employment dropped 
over the same period by 9.1 percent. 

A conference report on hours of work 
shows that with the exception of France, the 
45-, 44-, or 42-hour workweek has become nor- 
mal for European steelworkers.--U.S. Consulate, 
Dusseldorf. 


Sweden 


Data on Trade Union Finances in Sweden 
Released. The Trade Union Federation (LO) re- 
cently released a survey of the revenues and 
expenditures of its 43 national affiliates in 
1960. The following statistics show the overall 


totals of the affiliates and averages per member: 


In kronor } 
Total revenue of affiliates........ 154, 826, 228 
Total expenditure of affiliates......... 116, 900,612 
RIOD Ss osc cient tev cciaivese yea 37, 925, 616 
Average revenue per member .......... 104. 21 
Average expenditure per member .... 78.68 
Average balance per member .. 25.53 


: 1 kronor-US$0.193. 


The revenue was derived mainly from union 
dues. Expenditures were characterized by a 
number of interesting features, including the 
following: 

a. The relatively low cost of union ad- 
ministration, which, though the largest single 
item, amounted to less than one-fourth of the 
total expenditure. 

b. The relatively large share of union 
dues paid to LO, amounting to more than one- 
sixth of the total expenditure of each affiliate. 
This payment constitutes the second largest 
item and reflects the LO’s growing role as well 
as a trend toward centralization. 

c. The importance attributed to workers’ 
education and keeping members informed. Edu- 
cation and information activities cost the 
unions 17.2 million kronor (US$3,319,600), in- 
cluding 9,967,114 kronor (US$1,923,653) for 
union periodicals, and the remainder was spent 
mainly for training courses. The LO spent an 
additional 1.8 million kronor (US$347,000) for 
education and information, 390,670 kronor 
(US$75,399) for the operation of its two labor 
schools at Run6 and Brunnswick, more than 
half a million kronor (US$100,000) for mainte- 
nance and expansion of these schools, roughly 
600,000 kronor (US$115,800) for other programs, 
including scholarships, and 304,900 kronor 
(US$58,846) for the publication of its periodical 
Fackforeningsrorelsen. Contributions to the 
Workers’ Adult Education Association and 
various cultural organizations cosponsored by 
organized labor also serve the purpose of mem- 
bership education, and probably raise the total 
union and LO expenditure for this purpose to 
well above 20 million kronor (US$3,860,000) or 
roughly, 13 percent of total revenue. 

d. Social welfare expenditure for mem- 
bers was low because of the wide scope and 
benefits of the social insurance systems 
(health, retirement, disability), which cover all 
Swedish citizens. The unions’ expenditure was 
mainly for group life insurance, a benefit which 
is to be financed by the employers as of 1963, 
for aid to members in illness or other emergen- 
cies, payments to supplement the statutory in- 
surance benefits in hardship cases, and to 
cover costs in legal proceedings. 

e. The infinitesimal cost of strike bene- 
fits, reflecting the prevailing industrial peace. 
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(LO support begins with the third week after 
the outbreak of a conflict, and amounts to 16 
kronor (US$2.99) per member per week.) 

f. The absence of an item for the cost of 
organizing drives, because Swedish labor is 
highly organized (more than 90 percent). Drives 
in certain fields, e.g., commerce, draw a rela- 
tively moderate expenditure, which is included 
under ‘‘administration’’ and ‘‘information.” 

Two matters which were not clearly de- 
lineated in the survey are the extent of the 
trade unions’ support of the Social Democratic 
press and their contributions to the Social 
Democratic Party. Two Stockholm daily papers 
owned and operated by LO--the morning paper 
Stockholms-Tidningen and the afternoon paper 
Aftonbladed--together account for more than a 
third of the total Social Democratic press cir- 


culation. The Social Democratic Party receives 
a considerable part of its revenue from the 
membership dues of one-third of all locals of 
LO affiliates which have joined the Party. The 
budgets of locals are not included in the bud- 
gets of the national unions; thus, the survey 
does not reveal the amount of membership dues 
the Party receives from LO locals. 

On the eve of each election campaign, 
LO, its national affiliates, and their locals 
contribute openly to the party. In 1960, ac- 
cording to the survey, the Federation as a body 
gave 600,000 kronor (US$115,800) and recom- 
mended to the national unions that they contrib- 
ute 2 kronor (US$0.386) per member. (As of 
January 1961, the LO claimed a total member- 
ship of 1.5 million.)--U.S. Embassy, Stockholm. 
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Belgium 


Government Acts on Population and Social 
Security Problems. A special Commission on 
Demographic and Population Problems (headed 
by Albert Delperee, Secretary General of the 
Ministry of Social Insurance) reported on June 
14 that an aging working population and a labor 
force shortage are Belgium’s most serious man- 
power problems. The Commission recommended 
that the Government adopt the following remedial 
policies: (a) permit persons over age 65 to con- 
tinue work while drawing pensions, (b) encour- 
age more women to enter the labor force, (c) 
relax immigration regulations to permit more 
foreign workers to enter the country, and (d) 
merge the various pension systems (now sepa- 
rate for wage earners, salaried employees, 
miners, self-employed, and a number of other 
special groups) to permit greater worker mobility. 

Another major concern of the Commission 
was the low birth rate. Belgium's birth rate at 
16.9 per 1,000 population is lower than that of 


any other country in the European Economic 
Community except Luxembourg. The Commis- 
sion made the following recommendations for 
utilizing social security benefits to encourage 
larger families: 

e Family allowances, as of April 1963, 
should be raised to $16 monthly for the second 
child and to $20 for the third and subsequent 
ones. 

e A_ new subsidy called a ‘‘prenatal al- 
lowance’’ should be granted--$40 for the first 
child and $16 for each subsequent one. It would 
be paid for the second and later children only in 
in provinces having a birth rate of 18 per thou- 
sand or less. (According to the Commission 
only five of Belgium’s nine provinces would be 
eligible; three in Wallonia, the French-speaking 
area, and one each in the Flemish area and in 
Brabant, which is half Walloon and half Flemish, 
linguistically; and has a birth rate of 15 per 
1,000, lowest in the country.) | 

e A maximum amount ($107.62), now paid 
as a birth allowance only for the first child, 
should be paid for the first four children. 
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The Commission’s recommendations were 
in line with the Government’s new family and 
social policy. Two other recent developments 
in this field are (1) a general increase in social 
security benefits (which automatically accom- 
panied an increase in the retail price index), as 
well as an increase in the maximum rate of earn- 
ings taxed for social security purposes, result- 
ing in a 2.5-percent rise applied to all benefits 
under Belgium’s social security system, and (2) 
a plan by the Government to increase consid- 
erably the maximum amount of earnings taxable 
for the family allowances program of the Social 
Security Fund. The present taxable earnings 
ceiling of $160 per month would be raised to 
$240, October 1, 1962, subject to Parliamentary 
approval. The proposed increase in the ceiling 
would provide for payment of substantially 
larger benefits (lump sum birth allowances and 
monthly family allowances).--U.S. Embassy, 
Brussels. 


Finland 


Pension Reform Adopted. A new Pensions 
Act went into effect on July 1. The act, cover- 
ing approximately 1 million privately employed 
persons (two-thirds of Finland’s total employed 
labor force), supplements the old-age pension 
normally paid under the national pensions scheme, 
which provides at most the equivalent of US$34 
a month. Under the new provisions, workers 
may earn a maximum supplementary pension of 
40 percent of their average wages after 42 years 
of employment. In the case of Permanent dis- 
ability, the maximum pension is paid regardless 
of length of service. The total pension, reflect- 
ing old and new pension provisions, is not to 
exceed 60 percent of average yearly eaming 
wages. 

The new legislation is contained in two 
laws, applicable respectively to (a) permanently 
employed workers over 18 years of age who have 
been employed at least 6 months, and (b) short- 
term workers (those who have been employed 
less than 6 months) and seasonal workers. 
Both laws prescribe that 1 percent of a worker’s 
income accrues annually toward his supple- 
mentary pension, beginning at age 23, and that a 
worker becomes eligible to receive the supple- 





mentary pension at age 65. The pension rights 
remain unaffected by changes in employment, 
except that only periods of more than 6 months 
with the same employer are counted. 

These supplementary pensions are paid 
for entirely by the employers, whose labor costs 
increase by an estimated 5 percent as a result. 
In the case of permanent employees, the pen- 
sions are administered by insurance companies, 
pension funds, and foundations; for the short- 
term workers, contributions are collected and 
pensions paid out by special funds established 
separately for agriculture, forestry, construction, 
and harbor workers. 

As a result of the new law, private em- 
ployees will now receive pensions almost equal 
to those obtained by Finland’s civil servants. 
--U.S. Embassy, Helsinki, and ILO publication. 


Germany, Federal Republic 


Agreement Reached in Ruhr Coal Industry 
Dispute. A threatened industry wide walkout 
over wages, involving some 400,000 workers in 
the Ruhr and Aachen hard-coal mining areas was 
averted when representatives of the West German 
Union for Mining and Energy, which is a member 
of the German Trade Union Federation (DGB), 
and the coal employers’ associations reached a 
compromise settlement in mediation talks spon- 
sored by the Federal Minister of Labor. The 
agreement, which became effective July 1, is to 
run for an indefinite period, with either side 
empowered to terminate it, subject to 3 months’ 
notice. Union leaders accepted an 8-percent 
wage increase in lieu of the 10-percent previ- 
ously demanded. It is estimated that the wage 
increase will cost the collieries about $82.5 
million per year. 

The employers’ associations agreed to the 
settlement on the basis of a one-time ‘‘rational- 
ization’’ subsidy which the Government of the 
Federal Republic has promised to the coal in- 
dustry. However, despite the fact that produc- 
tivity in the German coal industry is higher than 
in any other European country, the collieries 
have found it hard to grant their miners wage 
increases in amounts that would keep them at 
the top of the wage ladder. The Government 
acknowledged that major steps are required to 
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preserve the competitiveness of the coal indus- 
try, which has been plagued by a 4-year-old 
sales crisis and faces increased competition 
from other sources of energy, especially fuel 
oil. 

The rationalization program will attempt 
to raise coal output per man-shift from the pre- 
sent 2.4 tons to 3 tons and in this way help the 
industry to meet the increased payments. The 
program is also expected to include tax and 
import duty reforms favorable to the coal indus- 
try, in addition to the direct monetary subsidy. 
The president of the Coal Employers’ Associ- 
ations, however, declared that the promised 
Government assistance was insufficient to com- 
pensate for the higher wage costs, necessi- 
tating a rise of 2 to 2.5 percent in coal prices 
as of July 1.--U.S. Embassy, Bonn, and West 
German press. 


Technological Unemployment Studied by 
Metalworkers’ Union. The Metalworkers’ Union 
(IG Metall), an affiliate of the German Trade 
Union (DGB), recently published the results of 
a study conducted by its Automation and Nu- 
clear Energy Division, analyzing the impact of 
technological changes on employment from 1956 
to 1960. It is believed to be the first major 
study on the subject in the Federal Republic. 
According to the study, the number of manual 
workers in 14 selected industries declined by 
172,900 in that 4-year period, while the number 
of white-collar workers increased by 21,500. 
These trends are attributable to technological 
changes, including mechanization, automation, 
the development of nuclear radiation techniques, 
and the emergence of new working materials. 

As table 1 in the -statistical section 
shows, the total employment in 11 selected 
industries was lower in 1960 than in 1956, de- 
spite higher production and shorter working 
hours. The impact of technical change on the 
employment level was even greater in those 
industries, such as metal ore and hard coal 
mining, where rationalizatidn measures coincide 
with curtailment in production. In metal mining, 
manual jobs declined 47.2 percent. Declining 
coal production was responsible for the cancel- 
lation of only 0.8 percent of the total number 
of jobs in that industry, while rationalization 


measures caused a decline of 79,700 (or 15.2 
percent) in the total number of jobs. 

The study points out that full employment 
in West Germany in the years under study made 
it possible for workers laid off because of tech- 
nological changes to find other employment 
opportunities within a relatively short time. In 
most cases, however, these workers suffered 
income losses because they were placed for the 
most part in lower paid jobs. In many cases, 
technological change reduced the value of occu- 
pational skills and experiences. For example, 
demand and pay for weavers, metal grinders and 
polishers, and china lathe operators have de- 
clined. In virtually alfcases, involuntary sepa- 
rations resulted in the loss of fringe benefits 
and special credits based on seniority. 

According to the research findings, tech- 
nological unemployment in Germany has not yet 
become an extensive problem. The present 
ratio of six registered job openings to one un- 
employed person indicates that under present 
conditions the German economy can easily ab- 
sorb an even larger number of workers laid off 
for technological reasons. As a result, unions 
are primarily concerned with the implications for 
the individual worker. They are demanding full 
protection of the economic status of the workers 
laid off through technological changes--in such 
forms aS guaranteed earnings in case of reor- 
ganization of plant operations, special pro- 
tection for older employees, payment of sepa- 
ration allowances, retraining, and other ‘‘social 
adjustment’? measures, as well as adequate 
advance notice of threatened layoffs. The 
unions also call for overall economic planning, 
extension of labor codetermination, and measures 
to encourage labor mobility. ‘ 

The DGB Textile-Clothing Workers’ Union, 
whose membership particularly has felt the 
impact of technological changes, is seeking a 
special collective agreement with the corre- 
sponding employers’ associations to protect 
workers against rationalization measures. The 
union proposes that investment (plant and equip- 
ment) planning should take into consideration 
the impact of such measures on the number of 
employees and the employment structure so that 
retraining and other appropriate measures can 
be initiated early enough to avoid undue hard- 
ships. In the case of unavoidable dismissals, 
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the union proposes that the workers involved be 
granted temporary assistance based upon age, 
with special consideration being given to older 
workers, who are the most unfavorably affected 
by changes in production methods. --U.S. Embassy, 


Bonn. 


Italy 


Provisions Regarding Dismissals _and 
Separations. Law No. 562 of March 18, 1962, 
established regulations for layoffs and termi- 
nations of white-collar workers. Legislative 
controls on separations and firings of manual 
workers are contained in the Civil Code, Book 


V, Articles 2118-2120, approved March 16, 1942. 


Contractual provisions concerning termination 
of employment are contained in two agreements 
signed in 1950 by Confindustria, the industrial 
employer federation, and the national confeder- 
ations representing the workers, which apply to 
undertakings with more than 35 workers only. 
Both agreements, although not laws, have the 
force and effect of law. 

Dismissals of individual workers are gov- 
erned by the provisions of an agreement signed 
October 18, 1950, and regulated by decree (Law 
1011 of July 14, 1960). The normal employment 
contract under which an Italian worker is hired 
permanently, an ‘‘indefinite term’’ contract, may 
be terminated by either the worker or the em- 
ployer at any time, provided the legal require- 
ments regarding notice period and dismissal 
pay are respected. The notice period varies, 
depending upon the national labor contract (col- 
lective agreements are negotiated mainly on a 
confederal or national level) for the industry 
involved, but it usually ranges from 8 to 30 days 
for manual workers and from 15 days to 3 months 
for white-collar workers. Failing observance 
of the notice period, an indemnity equal to the 
pay during the notice period must be paid. 

In the event of termination of an ‘‘indefi- 
nite term’’ contract by the employer, a_severance 
indemnity proportional to the worker’s number 
of years’ service must be paid. The amount 
varies from one-half to 1 month’s pay for each 
year of service for both manual and white-collar 
workers. In the case of white-collar workers, 

_the compensation upon which dismissal pay is 


based must include all bonuses, profit-sharing 
benefits, and other allowances which the white- 
collar worker regularly receives. 

The employer or the worker may terminate 
an ‘‘indefinite contract’? at any time, without 
notice, for ‘‘just cause.’’ As defined in practice, 
the employer must have proof that the worker 
has engaged in illegal acts (e.g., theft or will- 
ful sabotage) to claim ‘‘just cause.’’ _ Bank- 
ruptcy does not constitute ‘‘just cause.’’ The 
severance indemnity is not due in the case of a 
firing for ‘‘just cause,’’ or in the case of vol- 
untary quitting, although many collective agree- 
ments provide for payment of the severance pay 
in the latter case. 

Provisions of the agreement on individual 
dismissals, dated October 1950, provide for the 
establishment of a Council of Conciliation and 
Arbitration, to which cases of individual dis- 
missals are submitted when the workers con- 
cerned so request. The Council is composed of 
one employer representative, one workers’ rep- 
resentative, and a president who is nominated 
from a list of names agreed upon by the provin- 
cial organizations of unions and employers.! 

A worker who believes that his separation 
is unjustified may ask his union to meet with 
the employer’s representative in an attempt at 
conciliation. The worker must make this re- 
quest within 3 days of the dismissal notice, and 
the attempt at conciliation must be concluded 
within the following 4 days. 

If the initial attempt at conciliation is 
unsuccessful, the worker, again through his 
union, may request the intervention of the 
Council of Conciliation and Arbitration. Sucha 
request must be made within 10 days of the 
issuance of the dismissal, notice. Should the 
Council deem the employer’s motives for dis- 
missal invalid, the employer is requested to 
reinstate the worker and must recognize his 
seniority rights. If the employer does not agree 
to rehire the worker, he must pay a penalty in 
addition to dismissal pay, 

Dismissals due to reductions in force in 
industrial enterprises are covered by the pro- 
visions of an agreement of December 20, 1950, 
contained in Decree No. 1019 of 1960. A firm 
that plans to reduce its work force must inform 
the local employers’ association, giving the 
reasons for the anticipated layoff, the date, and 
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the number of workers who will be affected. The 
employers’ association must give this infor- 
mation to the local trade union organizations, 
which may, within 5 days, request a meeting 
with management to examine the reasons for the 
planned dismissals, to explore ways and means 
of avoiding them, and/or to seek a compromise 
solution. Once the conciliatory procedure is 
initiated, the dismissals are suspended for 15 
days or until the conciliation is closed. 

Regardless of whether or not a mutual 
agreement is reached, the firm planning a col- 
lective layoff must take into account the follow- 
ing factors when selecting the workers to be 
dismissed: technical and production require- 
ments; seniority and length of service; and the 
family responsibilities and financial situation 
of the employees considered for discharge. 
--U.S. Embassy, Rome. 


United Kingdom 


Manpower Report Published. A report re- 
leased by the National Joint Advisory Council 
contains the conclusions of a special working 
party set up by the National Joint Advisory. 
Council in June 1961 to study the whole problem 
of Britain’s manpower situation. Although the 
total labor force rose from 23 million in 1950 to 
24.6 million in 1961, the high demand for labor, 
over most of the period, suggests that the in- 
crease might have been even greater if it had 
been possible to draw upon additional supplies 
of labor. The report states that it is unlikely 
that the potential labor reserves from among 
married women, older workers, immigrants, and 
the unemployed will be sufficient to meet future 
demands for skilled labor. 

On the basis of these facts, the report 
concludes that British manpower resources are 
limited and are likely to remain so, that the 
best use must be made of the available re- 
sources, and that the supply and flexibility of 


skilled labor must be increased. The latter re- 
quirement is stated to be vital. The report 
recommends that industry and the Government 
continue to expand training programs. Although 
apprenticeship training of young workers must 
remain the main source of the badly needed in- 
crease in the skilled labor force, the report 
recommends more training and retraining of 
adults in certain occupations. 

The report finds a considerable degree of 
labor mobility between different regions and 
industries. At the same time, it suggests that 
further study of the factors that encourage and 
prevent mobility would be useful. In regard to 
turnover, the report states that better methods 
of recruitment, selection, and induction can be 
utilized to combat high turnover rates. The 
report suggests that various agencies, including 
local employment committees and local produc- 
tivity committees, might help to focus employ- 
ers’ attention on new methods aimed at reducing 
labor turnover and waste of manpower. 

The practice of labor hoarding, it was 
found, is less common than often supposed, con- 
sidering the present labor shortages, and where 
it has occurred there were frequently good rea- 
sons for it. Where prolonged labor hoarding 
exists, however, it is against the long-range 
interest of both employers and workers, the re- 
port pointed out. 

While the shortage of skilled manpower 
could be partially alleviated by concentrating on 
the factors mentioned above, the report con- 
siders improvement of both the quality and 
quantity of training to be of paramount impor- 
tance. Training programs should concentrate on 
two objectives: broader based training to make 
workers more versatile, and retraining of adults 
for needed skills. 

Although the primary responsibility for 
increased and improved training must remain 
with industry, the report concludes that the 
Government may need to play a larger role in 
industrial training in the future. If this princi- 
ple is accepted, it will be necessary to examine 
more closely the form which the Government’s 
contribution might take.--U.S. Embassy, London, 
and British government publication. 
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Hungary 


Per Capita Income and Expenditures, 1955- 
60. The income expenditure statistics presented 
in table 2 (p. 19) and table 3 (pp. 20-21), are 
based on official data published by the Hun- 
garian Central Statistical Bureau in 1960. There 
are, however, certain gaps in the data, as noted 
in footnote 1 of table 2, which must be borne in 
mind in drawing any conclusions from the data. 

Three main factors appear to have affected 
expenditures by the Hungarian people in the 
period 1955-60. These are: (1) the relatively 
low per capita income, (2) an improvement in the 
availability of consumer goods since 1957, and 
(3) the lack of incentive to save because of un- 
certainty as to the future value of money. 

Other factors have also influenced the 
trends shown. First, considerable damage to 
and loss. of property experienced during the 1956 
revolt caused an increase in the demand for 
furniture, household appliances, and building 
materials. Economic factors such as these, 
coupled with political pressures, induced the 
Government to expand domestic light industrial 
production and to increase the import of certain 
consumer goods. 





Secondly, the share of income_spent on 
food during 1955-60 was affected by (1) a slight 
increase of income, (2) the availability of a 
greater variety of other consumer goods, (3) 
periodic deficiencies in food supplies, and (4) 
a very slight decline in the price of a few food 
items.--Hungarian official publications. 


U.S.S.R. 


Women in Heavy Manual Work. In a speech 
at the Railroad Workers’ Congress on May 10, 
1962, in Moscow, Communist Party and Govern- 
ment leader Nikita Khrushchev stated: ‘‘Every- 
one would be glad if our designers would create 
something in the place of the hammer and crow: 
bar to make lighter the work of our urban street 
railway workers, so that they could throw away 
their crowbars. It is painful to see workers, 
particularly our women--about whom we say so 
many nice things and about whose beauty our 
poets sing--using crowbars to pack the crushed 
rock about the ties of the railway.’’--Moscow 
Press. 
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Ceylon 


Plantation Workers’ Union Holds Confer- 
ence. The Ceylon Plantation Workers’ Union 
(CPWU); with a claimed membership of 31,331, 
held a delegates’ conference at Hatton, Central 
Province, on June 16-17. The delegates unani- 
mously adopted 11 resolutions, setting forth 
that: 





1. Citizenship should be granted to all 
plantation workers who have made Ceylon their 
permanent home. 

2. The Government should fulfill its promise 
to take over all estate schools and integrate 
them in the national system of education; Sin- 
halese children in the estates should be taught 
through the medium of Sinhalese and Tamil 
children through the medium of Tamil; and Tamil 
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children should be taught Sinhala as a compul- 
sory second language. 

3. The Government should introduce a 
bill providing tenancy rights for workers occupy- 
ing quarters provided to them by employers and 
preventing prosecution under the Criminal Tres- 
pass Law, and granting them the right to enter- 
tain friends and relations. 

4. All workers in the plantations should 
be paid dearness (cost-of-living) allowances at 
Government rates, Rs. 2/93 rather than the 
present rate of Rs.1/15 (1 rupee=US$0.21). 

5. The originally proposed Gratuity Bill 
to provide a gratuity at the rate of a half month’s 
wages for every year of service prior to the 
introduction of the Employees’ Provident Fund, 
should be enacted. 

6. The plantation workers 
granted 9 paid holidays a year. 

7. The Estate Labour (Indian) Ordinance 
should be amended so that the services of a 
worker’s spouse shall not be automatically 
terminated on the termination of the worker’s 
service. 

Additional resolutions which were adopted 
concerned workmen’s compensation and unem- 


should be 


ployment among plantation workers.--U.S. 
Embassy, Colombo. 
Israel 


Dead Sea Works’ Employees Strike. On 
July 11, the Dead Sea Works experienced its 
first strike, when only 160 out of a total labor 
force of 470 reported for work. Workers’ repre- 
sentatives had announced that a general strike 
was scheduled for July 15. The issue involved 
was the demand for payment of vacation rest 
home contributions by the employer. 

On July 14, representatives of manage- 
ment, labor, and the Labor Council of Beersheba 
reached an agreement providing for a contribu- 
tion of I£.19 (US$0.11) per diem to be paid by 
the enterprise for each employee who goes to a 
vacation rest home, improvement in the supply 
of drinking water, and the installation of showers 
at the work place. Management also gave assur- 
ances of loans for housing and other purposes 
to its employees.--U.S. Embassy, Tel Aviv. 
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Lebanon 


ILO Conventions Ratified. Lebanon, an 
active member of the International Labour Orga- 
nisation for many years, recently ratified a 
number of ILO conventions for the first time. 
The conventions that will now go into effect, 
in accordance with Presidential decree, cover 
minimum wages, paid leave, daily rest periods 
during working hours, labor inspection, under- 
ground work for women, and nightwork for 
women and children. 

The provisions of the recently ratified 
ILO conventions are contained in Lebanon’s 
orginal Labor Code of 1946.--U.S. Embassy, 
Betrut. 


Pakistan 


Labor Minister Outlines Program. On 
July 7, Abdul Monem Khan, Minister for Health, 
Labor, and Social Welfare, outlined his program 
of work in the fields of labor, social welfare, 
and health. In connection with labor matters, 
he stated that he would review existing labor 
laws in order to ensure their smooth function- 
ing and that he would endeavor to ensure their 
proper administration. Collective bargaining, 
he said, would be encouraged through the for- 
mation of bipartite bodies at all levels. Addi- 
tional measures included in his program are 
the initiation of labor surveys, a study of man- 
power problems, the development of sounder 
and healthier trade unionism, and the enforce- 
ment and extension of the Employees’ Social 
Insurance Ordinance.--U.S. Embassy, Karachi. 


Qatar 


Labor Law Enacted and Labor Court Es- 
tablished. The Government of Qatar enacted 
its first labor law on March 19, 1962, effective 
June 1. Subsequent laws, also effective June 1, 
provide forthe establishment of a Labor Court 
to handle all cases arising under the labor law, 
and set forth the Labor Court’s code of proce- 
dure. 

The labor law is comprehensive, regulat- 
ing the terms of employment, charging employers 
with certain responsibilities for the safety of 
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workers, creating machinery for the settlement 
of labor disputes, and describing the conditions 
under which strikes and lockouts are prohibited. 
The law establishing the Labor Court defines 
its jurisdiction; sets minimum qualifications 
for its judges, including at least 10 years’ 
experience as a judge; and is designed to as- 
sure the judge’s independence. 

Among the most interesting provisions of 
the labor law are the following: 

a. Preference in cases of hiring and dis- 
charge (nationals retained over nonnationals) 
is to be accorded nationals of Qatar, even for 
certain positions exempted from other provisions 
of the law, including positions held by members 
of the employer’s family. 

b. Children under 12 years of age may 
not be employed, and minors from 12 to 16 may 
be employed only upon approval of the Minister 
of Education and the Director of Labor. Their 
hours of work are limited to 36 per week, three- 
fourths of the maximum for adults. 

c..Workers are entitled to at least_9 paid 
holidays a year, annual vacations after 1 year’s 
service, sick leave after 6 months’ service, and 
compensation for occupational accidents and 
diseases at rates ranging, for example, up to 
16,000 rupees (about US$3,400) upon the death 
of a worker who was earning from 401 to 700 
rupees (US$84 to $147) per month. 


d. Eventually a minimum wage is to be 
established. 

e. Workers may leave their employment, 
or be discharged, without cause, after proper 
advance notification. In such cases, they are 
entitled to a specified end-of-service payment, 
or a pension of at least equal amount. 

f. Joint employer-worker consultative 
committees are permitted but the Director of 
Labor must be informed of their establishment. 

g- No strike or lockout may be begun until 
the dispute has been mediated by the Director 
of Labor and, failing agreement, considered by 
a Conciliation Board with a permanent presi- 
dent. The findings of the Board are binding 
only if the parties have so agreed in advance. 

h. While strikes and lockouts are not 
expressly permitted, strikes by workers in es- 
sential services are expressly prohibited; 
strikers are enjoined from harming the employer 
or his property,forcibly preventing others from 
working, or entering the employer’s premises 
except to return to work. 

i. Judge ofthe Labor Court may be re- 
moved only after a formal impeachment trial 
before a special tribunal composed of the Ruler, 
the Deputy Ruler, and the Labor Advisor.-- 
U.S. Consulate, Dhahran. 
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Nigeria 


Enrollments Rise in National Provident 
Fund. The National Provident Fund Ordinance, 
which went into effect October 1, 1961, pro- 
vides limited payments to enrolled workers in 
cases of extended illness, unemployment, and 
upon retirement at age 55. The Ordinance re- 
- quires that firms with eight or more employees 
enroll, but excludes from its coverage em- 
ployees earning more than £40 (US$112) a month. 
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During the week ending June 14, 1962, 
51 new employers and 5,015 new workers were 
enrolled in the National Provident Fund, bring- 
ing the total covered to 2,002 employers and 
137,546 workers. Of the employers, about half 
were in Government enterprises, which employ 
two-thirds of the workers enrolled. 

The Fund: operates more as a form of com- 
pulsory savings than as a social security 
system. Its benefits, based on equal employer- 
employee contributions, are paid in a lump sum. 
--U.S. Embassy, Lagos. 
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Union Protests Discharge of Workers. 
The United Africa Company, cutting down its 
retailing and produce buying activities, in 
order to leave these fields open to Nigerians, 
has found it necessary to discharge some of 
its workers. Representatives of the United 
Africa Company African Workers’ Union have 
protested the dismissals and have asked for 
higher compensation for laid-off workers. The 


union claims that 8,000 workers have been dis- 
charged, but UAC places the number at 700. 
The company has asserted that it is making 
every effort to minimize the number of workers 
discharged, to transfer workers to UAC asso- 
ciated firms, and to provide adequate dismissal 
compensation for discharged workers.--U.S. 
Embassy, Lagos. 














FAR EAST 
Burma Cambodia 
Estimates of Population and Labor Force. 
Bonus Agreement Reached by Burma Oil The population of Cambodia is estimated to be 


Corporation and Petroleum Workers’ Union. The 
Burma Oil Company (BOC) and the All-Burma 
Petroleum Workers’ Federation (ABPWF) in 
June settled a 6-month-old bonus dispute. Ar- 
bitration effects of the Directorate of Labor and 
indications that thé country’s governing Union 
Revolutionary Council (URC) wanted a quick 
settlement led to the agreement, which calls 
for a 1961 bonus of 244 months’ pay without 
cost-of-living allowances. The union originally 
requested a 6 months’ bonus with cost-of-living 
allowances.--U.S. Embassy, Rangoon. 


5,777,000; this figure is based on unofficial 
returns from the census which was taken in 
April. The majority are rural dwellers and only 
about 440,000 persons reside in the Phnom 
Penh and other urban areas. 

Approximately 130,000 are in the Cambo- 
dian Armed Forces. The labor force, roughly 
estimated on the basis of these figures, prob- 
ably amounts to 2,900,000 workers, most of 
whom are rural workers engaged in rice farming 
in the fisheries, and in rubber cultivation.-- 
U.S. Embassy, Phnom Penh. 
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Peru 


Peruvian Workers’ Response to Military 
Junta. At the beginning of July, the National 
Council of the Apra-dominated (People’s Party) 
Peruvian Labor Confederation (CTP), the 
Central Syndicate of White Collar Employees, 
and the National Syndicate of Primary School 
Teachers upheld the Apra plurality in the June 
presidential election and threatened a general 
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strike in defense of democracy if a coup took 
place. 

After the military junta assumed power, 
the CTP called a general strike for July 23. 
However, of the Confederation’s approximately 
350,000 members, only 3,500 responded, and 
only the sugar plantations and textile mills 
were seriously affected. Later, the CTP agreed 
to cooperate with the military government in 
exchange for democratic guarantees.--U.S. 
Embassy, Lima. 
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Foreign Labor Publications of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1945-June 30, 1962 


This 30-page bibliography, published October 1962, lists the 
monographs, pamphlets, and periodical articles produced mainly in the 
Bureau’s Division of Foreign Labor Conditions. 

Copies of the bibliography may be obtained without chargé by 
writing to: 


Division of Foreign Labor Conditions 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 

U.S. Department of Labor 

Washington 25, D.C. 
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TABLES 


Data in the following tables. were obtained large- 
ly from agencies of the countries concemed, as indicated 
by the source note accompanying each table. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has, in many cases, no information as 
to the accuracy of the data; they are supplied for such use 
as readers may make of them, bearing in mind this important 


limitation. 
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TABLE 3. HUNGARY: PER CAPITA AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ANNUAL EXPENDITURES, GROSS INCOME 
AND MAXIMUM AVAILABLE FOR SAVINGS, 1955-60 





Annual expenditures per capita 


1 























Food R Furniture, Health, 
singin ertag interior beauty, : 
Year tobacco, repairs, Closing ihinciatnie. aiid Education, 
agit ere ripened sanitary recreation 
; 8 appliances care 
In forints 3 
1955... 3,656 595 1, 068 322 222 128 
1956.. 3, 845 623 1, 209 399 239 122 
1957... 4,149 698 1,459 601 280 159 
1958.. 4,481 725 1,510 741 351 231 
| SES 4,660 736 1,671 902 380 264 
| ae 4, 886 807 1, 781 1, 097 412 293 
Percentage distribution 4 
TOE 5 51.7 8.4 15.1 4.6 3.1 1.8 
| SESE T 51.2 8.3 16.1 5.3 3.2 1.6 
BPM DT ssvss sosninatecvel 49.2 8.3 17.3 Pek 3.3 1.9 
RE RES 48.0 7.7 16.2 7.9 3.8 2.5 
I a re ccvccstseacs 46.3 bae 16.6 9.0 3.8 2.6 
1960.. 45.1 7.4 16.4 10.1 3.8 2.7 

















: Includes the value of goods obtained from 


private plots and consumed by the owner of the plot 
and the value of payments in kind. 


2 The mandatory bond purchases and tax on 
childless couples, in effect during 1955 and 1956, 


are included. 
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TABLE 3. HUNGARY: PER CAPITA AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ANNUAL EXPENDITURES, GROSS INCOME 


AND MAXIMUM AVAILABLE FOR SAVINGS, 1955-60-C ontinued 















































Annual expenditures per capita! Per capita 
Construc- 
tion, im- : 
Transpor- nace provement Old age Gross Gross “— et Year 
tation ae ose and other pension? | expenditures income fee bavinae 
P financial 8 
expenditures 
In forints? 
146 306 185 2447 7,075 7,164 89 1955. 
140 308 182 2444 7,511 7,524 13 1956. 
166 440 273 210 8, 465 8, 521 56 1957. 
193 436 440 227 9, 335 9,412 77 1958. 
219 516 473 244 10, 065 10, 205 140 1959. 
246 578 486 260 10, 846 10, 966 120 1960. 
Percentage distribution 4 Percent? 
yy 4.3 2.6 6.3 100 1.24 1955. 
1.9 4.1 2.4 5.9 100 .17 1956. 
2.0 5.2 3.2 2.5 100 - 66 1957. 
2.1 4.7 4.7 2.4 100 . 82 1958. 
ye 5.1 4.7 2.4 100 1. 37 1959. 
2.3 5.3 4.5 2.4 100 1.09 1960. 
3 11.80 forints=US$1. Source: Translated from Budapest, Hungary, 
4 Central Statistical Bureau, Statisatikai Evkonyv 


table. 


> As related to gross income. 


Calculated from absolute figures shown in the 
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(Statistical Yearbook), 1960, p. 281. 
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TABLE 4. HUNGARY: ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION, AND WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS, 
BY MAJOR BRANCHES OF THE ECONOMY, ! 1949-61 AND 1ST QUARTER 1962 



































Agriculture 
Year Industry Construction (socialized Transportation Commerce 
sector) 
Total number economically active 

TPR Soe iar Be: 754 106 116 170 187 
ES Ee A 786 211 280 175 211 
1951.. 848 260 469 190 230 
1952.. 936 296 599 211 237 
1953.. 1, 035 299 676 225 244 
Ras sAvsscsvocetins 1,113 253 576 231 270 
Eases decsoteaes Sth 1,127 228 577 234 272 
1956.. 1, 143 236 628 243 276. 
SI Licsadh eoeaenndeee 1,172 235 439 243 271 
1958.. 1,213 228 440 258 282 
REET Eee on 1, 256 250 712 271 294 
Se eS 1, 320 260 1, 183 288 306 
1961... 1, 358 254 1,477 290 312 
1962: 

ls! quarter ..... 1, 360 232 1, 453 290 305 

Number of wage and salary earners 

Sab vocdens ov vn sghinte 586 86 79 162 108 
1950.. 658 196 160 168 150 
I iisdeineti seein 741 247 213 186 182 
Wig oo ot sevsed ste 834 282 260 209 217 
aisha seinecnaestite 915 283 316 224 241 
SE decked Sidipie ene 952 228 331 229 263 
cr shncsincinscteel 941 200 320 232 263 
i aciisipidncteniitvasiiek 957 208 319 241 266 
1957. 954 202 285 241 258 
1958.. 991 194 274 254 268 
1959... 1, 047 218 281 267 282 
Ni diiswissnteinennnesion 1,116 227 287 286 296 
| Een (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 
1962: 

lst quarter ........ (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 

1 Excludes apprentices and the private sector Source: Translated from Budapest Hungary, 


of agriculture. 


2 Data not available. 
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Central Statistical Bureau, Statisatikai Evkonyv 
(Statistical Yearbook), 1960, p. 69; Statisatikai Havi 


Kozlemenyek 
No. 6, p. 55. 


(Monthly Statistical Bulletin) 1962, 








T. 


195 
195 


195 
195 
195 
195 
195 
195 
195 
195 
195 


even 
ente 








TABLE 5. HUNGARY: PERCENTAGE OF WORKERS MAKING CHANGES IN SITE OF EMPLOYMENT SINCE ISSUANCE 
OF THEIR WORKBOOK, BY FREQUENCY OF CHANGE, 1951-59! 















































. Percentage Percentage by number of site changes 
ine of workers ‘ee Seamer vm 
Piss making 1 time 2 times 3 times 4 or more times 
changes 
Total Total 
SPIER, SOc Ere 92.0 17.2 17.0 15.0 42.8 
1952... 91.0 18.1 17.7 14.3 40.9 
IG inci Govansctenedlthes 90.6 19.0 18.9 15.4 $7.5 
i cistidinsinpcwscaide 90.0 - 19.3 18.9 18.1 33.7 
I cipsikciwonskstiiinin 88.7 21.5 22.0 15.4 29.8 
1956... 87.4 25.7 23.5 16.5 21.7 
1957... 82.2 36.5 20.5 13.0 12.2 
1958... 78.2 44.0 21.1 8.0 a | 
RR eee 70.2 58.4 7.0 2.8 2.0 
In Budapest 
1951... 93.3 19.9 17.6 15.2 40.6 
1952... 93.1 20.9 17.3 14.2 40.7 
dined 1953.. 92.9 19.6 19.7 16.2 37.4 
I cniaineseessbens inn 92.1 19.7 19.1 19.1 34.2 
ent; 1955.... 91.4 20.5 23.1 16.3 51.3 
ERS are 89.4 25.1 25.0 17.3 22.0 
DN eiichonnanarnses vend 85.6 34.8 24.0 13.2 13.6 
I ich ice, 4 See akan 83.8 45.0 24.2 8.6 6.0 
1959.. 77.6 62.2 9.5 3.8 aca 
Outside Budapest 
I is sess atte oossszo 90.9 14.8 16.6 14.8 44.7 
1952... 89.7 16.5 17.9 14.4 40.9 
1953.. 89.2 18.7 18.5 14.9 37.1 
SR icsicsnas:saon siden 88.4 19.0 18.7 17.5 33.2 
RE csscipnenichan sande 86.8 22.3 21.2 14.7 28.6 
1956... 86.0 26.3 42.3 16.0 21.4 
aia hadi kinks nel 79.5 37.8 17.9 12.7 11.1 
ee 73.5 43.2 18.6 7.3 4.2 
oe) 1959.. 64.8 55.5 >2 2.0 a3 
ary, 1 Workers still employed by their first employer Source: Translated from Budapest, Hungary, 
mye even though assigned to new jobs within the same Central Statistical Bureau. Statisatikai Evkonyv 
“4 enterprise are not included. (Statistical Yearbook), 1960, p. 106. 
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MONOGRAPHS ON FOREIGN LABOR 


The Division of Foreign Labor Conditions has issued monographs on foreign 
labor in three series. 
Foreign Labor Information 


Monographs were issued in.the years 1955-60 on labor in the following countries 
(*out of print): 


Argentina *Iceland *Soviet Union 
*Belgian Congo India Taiwan 
Chile Liberia Thailand 
*Cuba *Mexico Turkey 
Honduras Philippines Uruguay 


and on the following topics (*out of print): 

Aid to Labor Surplus Areas in Great Britain, Belgium, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, and Sweden 

Foreign Trade and Collective Bargaining 

*Legislation and Practices Relating to the Employment of 

Industrial Production Workers in Belgium, France, Italy, 
Portugal, and Spain 

Latin American Labor Legislation 

Occupational Health Services in the Soviet Union 

Soviet Attitudes and Policies Toward Increasing Output of Workers 

The OEEC Program on Scientific Manpower 


Copies of the above-mentioned monographs are available without charge, as long 
as the supply lasts. Requests may be addressed to the Division of Foreign Labor Con- 
ditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 


Labor Law and Practice Series 


Monographs entitled Labor Law and Practice in Honduras (BLS Report 189) and 
Labor Law and Practice in Venezuela (BLS Report 212) were issued in 1961. They are 
obtainable at 30 cents a copy from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. or from the Regional Offices of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics at 18 Oliver Street, Boston 10, Mass.; 341 Ninth Avenue, Room 1000, 
New York 1, N.Y.; 1371 Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta 9, Ga.; Engineers Building, 
Room 740, 1365 Ontario Street, Cleveland 14, Ohio; 195 West Adams Street, 10th Floor 
Chicago 3, IIl.; 630 Sansome Street, Room 802, San Francisco 11, Calif. Checks or 
money orders should be made payable to the order of the Superintendent of Documents. 


Other Bureau of Labor Statistics Reports 


Monographs were issued in 1961 and 1962 on Labor in Brazil (BLS Report 191), 
Labor in Chile (BLS Report 224), Labor in Colombia (BLS Report 222), Labor in India 
(BLS Report 188), and Labor in the Sudan (BLS Report 182), as well as a compilation of 
translated documents entitled Principal Current Soviet Labor Legislation (BLS Report 
210). These may be obtained without charge, as long as the supply lasts, from the 
Division of Foreign Labor Conditions. 





